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WHY NOT? 


Without attempting to depreciate the accomplishments of the 1927 
Connecticut General Assembly or of the assembly of any previous year, 
it is within the province of all citizens to inquire into the need for whole- 
some legislation. 


An investigation into the facts of the case in forty-three states of the 
Union discloses that the year 1927 produced a bumper crop of legislative 
proposals. In those states approximately 47,596 bills and resolutions 
were introduced, of which 14,301 were enacted into law. This record 
apparently exceeds all previous ones by over 6,000. In the State of Con- 
necticut alone, 825 out of a total of 1,570 bills were passed. This con- 
dition is, and of a right ought to be, alarming and worthy of the most 
serious consideration of the average citizen who looks aghast at the ever 
increasing tendency to regulate by statute everything under the sun, as well 
as to those who feel that a legislative holiday might be in order. 


It would not only be most refreshing and acceptable but sound econ- 
omically if the 1929 session of the Connecticut General Assembly would 
devote itself mainly, if not solely, to simplification, codification and coordi- 
nation of existing statutes. The time for such a session is most propitious. 
The newly created commission on the revision of the statutes has begun to 
function. The commission is composed of men who are prominent in 
their professions and who could well be trusted with the task of guiding 
the activities of the legislature. Then too, the public mind would be most 
receptive now more than ever before to any proposal which might simplify 
legislative procedure. 


If the Governor of our commonwealth, legislative leaders, counsellors 
and advisers were to bend their efforts toward urging the members of the 
1929 Assembly against legislative activity other than codification and 
simplification of necessary existing statutes and a remodeling or repealing 
of the laws now on the statute books, the citizens of the state would be 
grateful. Connecticut, being a very important industrial and financial 
state, might well be the prime mover in attempting in this matter to be the 
first to set its house in order. 
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~ An Industrial Paradox 


By Joun H. LANCASTER 


Vice-President of the Trumbull-Vanderpoel Electric Company, Bantam. 


General Prosperity, High Levels of Employment and Industrial Wages, Coupled with 


Falling Commodity Prices. 
fronting Industry. 


HE exceptional national prosperity which 

has lasted, with only slight interruptions, 
since the latter part of 1922, has more effec- 
tively lowered commodity prices generally than 
has many of this 
country’s past industrial 
depressions. 

This condition, not 
fairly foreseen by either 
the manufacturer or the 
professional forecaster, 
has apparently become 
chronic and has created 


PROSPERITY AND 


That is the Condition Which Mr. Lancaster finds Con- 
What is the Answer Going to Be? 


ness experience can be worked out to meet the 
changed conditions. 

It has been almost a business maxim hereto- 
fore that industrial prosperity meant increasing 
commodity prices and 
greater profits, and that 
industrial depression 


reacted _ inversely. 
Under present condi- 
tions, however, pros- 


perity is not running 
true to form. 
The first step in cor- 





a new industrial prob- 
lem of such magnitude 
that it threatens to dis- 
rupt many established 
principles of business 
conduct. A proper 
solution of the problem 
has become a vital issue. 

In the diagram on 
this page there are 
eight pairs of lines 
representing the move- 
ments of general busi- 
ness and of wholesale 
prices in eight two- 


recting a menacing situ- 
ation is to analyze and 
ascertain the conditions 
which are causing it. 
Applying this principle 
to the situation under 
discussion, we find that 
continued prosperity, 
aided by modern finance 
developments which 
enabled the worker to 
capitalize and hypothe- 
cate his earning capac- 
ity, increased factory 
production and sales as 





year periods of business 
recovery and prosper- 
ity. The solid lines 
represent the move- 
ments of general busi- 
ness below or above the 
normal level which is 
represented by 100. 
The dotted lines show the course of wholesale 
commodity prices if the average for each two 
years is taken as 100. In each period except 
the present one, rising prices have accompanied 
advancing business. This time, business stays 
well above normal while the price level per- 
sistently sags downward. 

The professional forecasters 


feel that 


national prosperity seems likely to continue. 
If this is so, lowering commodity prices are 
with us to stay, unless a readjustment radically 
different than anything evolved from past busi- 





well as general employ- 
ment until it eventually 
produced a commodity 
oversupply. This 
oversupply, with the 
whole country geared 
to mass_ production, 
developed in turn ex- 
tremely keen competition which lowered prices 
and increased the purchasing power of the 
industrial workers’ wages beyond anything ever 
experienced before in this country or any other. 
Thus, over-production and keen competition on 
the one hand, and the increased purchasing 
power of the dollar on the other, has brought 
about a seemingly chronic “ Buyers’ Market”. 
This is an unforeseen and unexpected develop- 
ment, as this country has never previously ex- 
perienced an extended period of industrial 
prosperity during which the general level of 
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commodity prices persisted in declining. 

The underlying conditions and causes which 
are responsible for this condition disclose an 
extraordinary state of affairs which must force 
a general realization of the importance of the 
economic problem presented. 

Overcapacity is partially responsible for 
overproduction, for the desire to keep over- 
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ing a further burden upon the manufacturer. 
But the buyer, because his dollar goes further, 
buys more and this enables the manufacturer to 
keep up his*production, which maintains general 
employment at a high level. 

This combination of continued high levels of 
general employment and industrial wages and 
competition has continued to force commodity 


STOCK PRICES OF TEN INDUSTRIAL LEADERS 
AND OF TEN CLOSEST COMPETITORS 


Ten biggest firms 


Allis Chalmers 
American Can 
American Smelting 
General Electric 
Generel Motors 
National Biscuit 
Sears Roebuck 
Sten. Oi1 of N.J. 
U.S. Steel 
Westinghouse A.B. 


Ten _next biggest 


Worthington Pump 
Continental Can 
U.S. Smelt. & Ref. 
Westinghouse E. & M. 
Studebaker Corp. 
Loose Wiles Bisc. 
Montgomery Ward 
Sten. O11 of Cal. 
Bethlehem Steel 

NH. Y. Airbreke 








1921 1922 1923 


heads down is a strong production stimulant. 
Production beyond the active demand forces 
price concessions from the manufacturer and 
justifies a demand for better terms from the 
buyer. 

A further analysis of the situation, how- 
ever, shows that, as regards the present, the 
trouble is more one of overcapacity than over- 
production, as very few manufacturers are now 
producing more than they can sell. ‘They did 
at one time and thereby stimulated competition 
which has remained after the oversupply 
ceased. Competition lowered the cost of pro- 
duction as necessity found new ways of increas- 
ing factory efficiency. These lowered costs 
enabled the manufacturer to lower the price to 
the consumer, so prices persisted in declining 
in spite of decreased production. The buyer 
has realized the position in which this placed 
him. The distributor keeps no stocks on 
account of the declining value of inventories 
and has become merely an order taker, throw- 
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prices down to a point where further reductions 
seem unlikely in most industries. In fact, 
many industries have reached a point where 
they are operating at nearly full capacity and 
just holding their own or showing a loss. 
Prices fixed on a basis of 100% production have 
been kept from advancing as production fell 
off by keen competition, so that while produc- 
tion in many instances has fallen off trom %4 
to %, prices have not been adjusted to meet 
this change in overhead. 

In spite of this condition, business profits in 
the aggregate are large. The trouble is that 
they are not distributed properly and cannot 
be so long as present conditions exist. The 
advantage lies with the large concern with 
ample resources which can operate more 
efficiently than its competition, or which pro- 
duces a distinctive or more attractive product 
than its competition, or which has arranged by 
mergers, license pools or other agreements to 
avoid the extremes of competition. These 
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facts force conclusions which should go a long 
way toward suggesting a remedy to the manu- 
facturer who is having a hard time making a 
profit, even though operating at good capacity, 
under present conditions. ‘The diagram on the 
preceding page shows the effect on market price 
of the condition which exists and which seems 
to favor the larger companies. 

The same conditions which confront the 
manufacturer also confront his distributor be- 
cause he, too, has the same keen competition 
and, like the manufacturer, has become ob- 
sessed with the idea that he must show a large 
volume turnover or he cannot make a satis- 
factory profit. His competitor has the same 
idea. Falling prices have caused “ hand-to- 
mouth” buying as inventories depreciate in 
direct proportion to lowered prices, so mer- 
chandising has also become a hand-to-mouth 
proposition and the distributor’s earnings are 
limited approximately to the salary he draws 
from his business and whatever discounts his 
working capital will allow him to earn. The 
latter item is steadily decreasing, as increased 
volume means that he must carry correspond- 
ingly increased receivables with the same work- 
ing capital. Both the manufacturer and the 
distributor are simply trading dollars on their 
volume business under the present plan of 
operation. 


MORE FAILURES OF SMALLER FIRMS 
DUN’S REPORTS ~FigsT QUARTER OF EACH YEAR 
923-192 


175 


150 





1924 1925 1926 

There seem to be two obvious remedies for 
this condition: 

First: A good crop of industrial and whole- 
sale business failures which will curtail pro- 
duction, decrease competition and lower the 
general employment level, and 
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Second: A manufacturing and sales policy 
which, if adopted by any or all industries, would 
provide for 


1. <A product of better quality. 
2. A slight decrease in volume. 
3. <A slightly higher sales price. 


The first method contains many elements of 
unnecessary economic loss and the survivors, 
if they are to derive any lasting benefit from 
the readjustment of conditions, must utilize all 
of the elements of the second method, or “‘ Dog 
eat dog’ will still be the order of the day and 
the buyer will still be on the top of the heap. 
This situation seems bound to develop unless 
immediate steps‘are taken, as Dun’s reports 
show more failures of small concerns in the first 
quarter of 1927 than in the first quarter of any 
previous year except 1922 and 1915, which 
were both periods of serious business depres- 
sion. This is graphically shown in the chart 
appearing in column one on this page. 

The second method, which is in one sense 
only reverting to old-established and proven 
practices of manufacturing and merchandising, 
is neither possible or workable without: close 
cooperation and unity of purpose between 
manufacturer and distributor. As both are in 
the same boat and must sink or swim together, 
it seems reasonable to assume that a readjust- 
ment which would correct many present evils 
and benefit them both would be worthy of con- 
sideration. 

If the automobile industry may be taken as a 
fair example of what happens where keen com- 
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petition prevails over a period of years, manu- 
facturers engaged in other industries where just 
as keen competition exists may derive some 
information but possibly little comfort, unless 
they are in a very secure position, from a study 
of the diagram just preceding. 

From this diagram, it will be seen that 182 
manufacturers have engaged in the manufac- 
ture of passenger cars over a 25-year period 
and that at the beginning of 1927, only 50 of 
them remained in business. 

This country owes its national wealth and 
prestige in a great measure to its industrial 
capacity and the effectiveness of mass produc- 
tion. ‘“‘ Quantity and low cost ”’ has been the 
national slogan. Suppose we manufacturers 
should now amend that slogan so that it reads 
‘Quantity, quality, low cost and fair profit”, 
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would we not consolidate and stabilize our gain 
but also go a long way toward averting the con- 
sequences of a continuance of the present con- 
dition and our shortsightedness in assuming 
that prosperity is a state road on which we all 
may ride instead of a highway that we must 
build ourselves as we go along? 


Author’s Note: This article was inspired 
by the reading and study of the Cleveland 
Trust Company’s Business Bulletin of May 15, 
1927, edited by Col. Leonard P. Ayres. The 
cuts and many of the ideas in the text are his 
and are used with his express permission. 
This is an acknowledgment of his courtesy and 
sincere appreciation of his keen analytical con- 
ception and able presentation of a very real 
problem. 





Foreign Trade Notes 


Parcel Post to Mexico 


FFECTIVE July 1, the old 14¢ parcel post 
rate to Mexico was superseded by a rate 
of 12¢ for each pound or fraction thereof, plus 
5¢ for each parcel up to and including 5 pounds, 
and 7¢ for each parcel over 5 pounds and up to 
22 pounds in weight. 
Honduras Raises Duties 


On August 1 new import duties will go into 
effect in Honduras, which in some cases repre- 
sent an increase of over 200%. ‘The present 
method of assessing upon gross weight will be 
abandoned in favor of an ad valorem system. 


Ecuador Has Revised Tariffs 


Revised tariff rates and new consular and 
custom regulations were made effective in 
Ecuador July 1, 

Mexican Consular Invoice Fee 


Mexico now requires a fee of 10% ad 
valorem on consular invoices whether or not 
they are subject to customs duties. 

This is ordered in a recent decree by Presi- 
dent Calles and all conflicting decrees are 
repealed. 


Downward Revision of German Tariffs 


The German Cabinet has announced that 
steps will be taken immediately to prepare for 
an all-round reduction of the Reichs’ Customs 
tariff. This follows the report of the Geneva 
Economic Conference and the Federal Econo- 
mic Council is to be invited to prepare a revised 
tariff for submittal to the Reichstag which will 
have the final say. A press despatch states 
that difficulties will be encountered as _ the 


agrarian and industrial interests are strongly 
represented in the Reichstag. 

While such a revision will be of great im- 
portance to American exporters, it will proba- 
bly be two years before anything can be com- 
pleted. 


Harbor Compensation Deputy 
Named 


Daniel J. Sullivan of Boston has been 
appointed district deputy to administer the 
Longshoremen and Harbor Workers’ Compen- 
sation Act for District No. 1 which includes 
Connecticut. Deputy Commissioner Sullivan 
has opened offices in Boston in the Appraisers 
Stores Building, 408 Atlantic Avenue. 

The new federal compensation act covering 
maritime employment went into effect on July 1. 
Members are again reminded that any em- 
ployer whose operations require any of his 
employes at any time to load or unload vessels, 
or engage in any other employment on naviga- 
ble waters comes within the coverage of the 
act. Since the penalty for failing to comply 
with the insurance requirement of the act is 
rather severe, members who may possibly come 
under the act are urged to consult their insurer 
and procure an endorsement on their compen- 
sation policy covering their liability under the 
federal act. 

The Association has a limited number of the 
forms used in the administration of the act, 
such as claims and notices, and will forward 
them to members on request. 
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The New Connecticut Compensation Law 
Net Effects of the 1927 Amendments 


TT provisions of the new Workmen’s 
Compensation law are now in force, the 
amendments passed at the last session of the 
legislature having become effective on July 1. 
Most of the changes in the revised act, of 
course, are those embodied in the bill drafted 
and sponsored by the Association, but certain 
other revisions, dealing largely with adminis- 
trative phases, also became law. 

The principal change is the repeal of the so- 
called occupational disease amendments of 
1919 and 1921, and the substitution of a more 
definite basis for compensating occupational 
disease. Under this change, real occupational 
diseases are compensable, but general diseases 
are not; and “‘ weakened resistance ” will not be 
a valid basis for claims. 

A narrower limit is placed on employers’ 
liability for disability or death due in part to 
pre-existing defects or diseases. Where the 
old law, as construed, made the employer liable 
in such cases for the injured man’s final condi- 
tion, or for his death, the new law will require 
him to pay in disease cases only for the jobs 
contributing to that condition or death. Com- 
pensation will not be scaled down, however, 
when a pre-existing condition is aggravated by 
an accidental injury —a policy which is in 
accord with all precedent in compensation 
legislation and which the Association’s Com- 
pensation Committee considered it unwise to 
disturb. If, however, there was a pre-existing 
abnormal condition due to venereal disease or 
alcoholic or narcotic excesses, the aggravation 
of this condition will not be compensated. 
When an accident deprives a workman of an 
eye or other member when its counterpart has 
been previously lost, he will be indemnified only 
for the member lost in that accident, and not 
for total incapacity as was the case before. 

The time limit for filing claims is now one 
year from the date of the accident or, in the 
case of an occupational disease, one year from 
the time the first symptom of that disease mani- 
fests itself. The old law dated the filing period 
from the time of disability, and also allowed 
the commissioner to grant another year in his 
discretion. In death cases the period for filing 
claims is two -years, dating, as in incapacity 
cases, from the accident or the first sympton of 
disease. A three year statute of limitations in 
disease claims has been set up, so that if the 
first symptom of an occupational disease 


appears only after the worker leaves his job, 
he must get his claim in, at the latest, within 
three years of quitting. 

Hernia, under the new act, is treated specifi- 
cally, the claimant being required to set up four 
proofs. He must trace the hernia to an acci- 
dent, he must prove that the disability followed 
the accident immediately, he must notify the 
employer within two weeks of the accident, and 
he must show that there was not a pre-existing 
hernia. 

The scope of compensation coverage is 
restricted to injuries or diseases sustained in the 
line of duty on the premises of the employer. 
Employes whose duties take them off the em- 
ployer’s premises, however, are still retained 
within the coverage of the act. 

The waiver privilege which has been part 
of the act since 1917, is extended in application 
and broadened in coverage. An employe with 
a physical defect which imposes an unusual 
hazard on his employer may waive his compen- 
sation rights for an injury or death which the 
commissioner may later find to be attributable 
in a material degree to that effect. The em- 
ploye signing a waiver, (which, as before, 
must be approved by the commissioner) auto- 
matically comes under common law protection 
with respect to injuries due to the defect 
waived. 

The maximum weékly benefit in death cases 
is increased from $18 to $21, bringing it to the 
level of the weekly maximum in incapacity cases. 
The burial allowance is increased from $100 to 
$200. The schedule of indemnities for dis- 
memberment, in weeks, is increased as follows: 
hand 156 to 175, leg 182 to 208, foot 130 to 
156, eye 104 to 156 and thumb 38 to 60. 

Retiring compensation commissioners will 
retain jurisdiction for certain purposes over 
matters heard by them while in office. Attor- 
neys’ fees in cases involving liability on the part 
of a third party, are set at a minimum of $25. 
The insurance provisions are altered to allow 
the formation of mutual companies among em- 
ployers not in the same line of business, and 
under this extended authority a charter has 
already been granted for the formation of an 
employers’ mutual insurance company in Con- 
necticut. Finally, the expense allowance of the 


compensation commissioners has been made an 
unlimited appropriation subject to the Board of 
Finance and Control. 
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Research 


ORE and more members are coming to 

realize the value of the service offered 
them through the Association’s Research 
Bureau and are availing themselves of this 
method of working out their problems. 

An increasing number of cases are being 
handled by the Bureau and at the present time 
among the problems which the Yale staff are at 
work upon are several dealing with elimination 
of stream pollution, metallurgical difficulties, 
enameling and mechanical operations. Many 
firms with laboratories of their own still find it 
desirable at times to make use of the highly 
specialized service which the Research Bureau 
can procure for them and which oftentimes 
results in securing the desired result at lesser 
cost than would otherwise be possible. 

Send your problems to the Association and 
see if the Research Bureau cannot help you. 


VACATION DAYS 


Let us ride together — 
Blowing mane and hair, 
Careless of the weather, 
Miles ahead of care, 
Ring of hoof and snaffle, 
Swing of waist and hip, 
Trotting down the twisted road 
With the world let slip. 


Let us laugh together — 
Merry as of old, 
To the creak of leather 
And the morning cold. 
Break into a canter; 
Shout to bank and tree; 
Rocking down the waking trail, 
Steady hand and knee. 


Take the life of cities! 
Here’s the life for me. 
*T were a thousand pities 
Not to gallop free. 
So we'll ride together, 
Comrade, you and I, 
Careless of the weather, 
Letting care go by. 
— The Engineer 


AN OLD FRIEND IN NEW CLOTHES 


A machine in a railway shop broke down and 
neither operator, foreman, nor plant engineer 
could fix it. An expert was sent for, did the 
job in a short time and presented a bill for 
$250. The superintendent asked for an item- 
ized statement and got this: 

Tapping with a hammer $ 1.00 
Knowing where to tap 249.00 
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Seattle Labor Agreement 


O N May 1, on the the expiration of an un- 
written agreement, demands for a five- 
day week and general wage increase were 
served by the unions on the Associated General 
Contractors of Seattle. An agreement has 
been reached and a written contract signed by 
which eight crafts already on the five-day week 
basis, retain this and the remaining nine, who 
had been on a five and one-half day basis con- 
tinue as before. The first group includes 
electricians, metal lathers, wood _lathers, 
painters, plasterers, plasterers tenders, plumb- 
ers, steam fitters. The second group _in- 
cludes bricklayers’ mortar men, hoisting engi- 
neers, building laborers, cement finishers, 
glaziers, iron workers, roofers, sheet metal 
workers, carpenters. 


To the men on the five and one-half day 
week, there is granted a half holiday each week 
in May, June, July and August, the height of 
the building season, so that for four months 
they are actually on the five-day basis. Wage 
increases have also been granted. 


~Americanization Manual 


MANUAL for immigrants, prepared by 

the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, has, through their generosity, been made 
available to the Association for distribution to 
its members. Copies in English have been sent 
to all member manufacturers and each firm is 
being supplied with as many copies as they de- 
sire in the fourteen foreign languages in which 
the booklet is also available. 


Much interest has been expressed in the 
publication and many firms are taking advan- 
tage of this opportunity to place excellent 
Americanization material in the hands of their 
employes. 


An auctioneer had passed away 
One morning just at dawn 
Soon his tombstone was engraved — 


Going: Going: Gone. 





Everything comes to him who waits 
But here’s a plan that’s slicker — 
He who goes after what he wants 
Will get it that much quicker. 

— The Acco Smile 
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AERIAL VIEW OF THE RECORD PLANg OF THE COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE MANUFACTURING Co. BRIDGEPORT 


This is one of the two Bridgeport factories of the Columbia Company and is located on the east side of 

the city. At the present time about 100,000 records are being produced here daily. At the plant on the 

west side of the city, tone-arms, reproducers, motors and all accessories are made. This is the seventh 
of a series of aerial views of Connecticut plants, now being published in Connecticut Industry. 


Industrial News Around the State 


Sterling Blower Company Moves 


HE Sterling Blower Company of Hart- 

ford, has leased space in the west armory 

of the Colt plant and will carry on manu- 

facturing operations there. At the present 

time the company is making large shipments of 

blowers to Cuba, where they are put into use 
on sugar plantations. 


American Mills Installs New Power System 


The American Mills branch of the Hocka- 
num Mills Company at Rockville is changing 
over its present power system and installing a 
series of electrical motors distributed through- 
out the building. About 25 motors will be 
used. 

The large turbine which is now in use, will be 
hooked up with generators and will feed the 
motors. 


Foster Merriam Sells Caster Business 


The Foster and Merriam Company of 
Meriden has sold to the Meriden division of 
the Bassick Company tools, patterns, patents 
and inventory of their furniture caster business. 

The foundry and the cabinet hardware and 
furniture trimming business of Foster and 
Merriam will not be affected by the change. 


Remington Company Wins Suit 


The Remington Arms U. M. C. Company 
of Bridgeport has won its case against the 
Government, pending since September 1918, 
for sums withheld by the latter on contracts 
filled for it by the Remington Company. 

In its decision the Court of Claims orders 
the Government to pay $646,829 to the plain- 
tiff, this being the amount withheld. 
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Bigelow-Hartford Installs Broad Looms 


Over 25 new fifteen-foot looms made in the 
company’s own machine shop have already been 
installed at the Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Com- 
pany at Thompsonville. While these looms 
are believed to be the largest in the world used 
at the present time in carpet manufacture, it is 
expected that they will be replaced before long 
by still larger ones to meet the demand for 
seamless carpeting. 


Campbell Succeeds Alsop 


C. L. Campbell, treasurer of the Connecticut 
Light and Power Company and a member of 
the Compensation Committee of the Manu- 
facturers’ Association of. Connecticut, has been 
elected to fill the vacancy on the Connecticut 
section of the New England Council, caused by 
the resignation of Joseph W. Alsop of Avon. 


Telephone Gain Shows Prosperity 


During the first four months of 1927, tele- 
phone stations in Connecticut increased 6, 057, 
bringing the total number to 273,902. ‘The 
ten largest gains were as follows: 


Hartford 1,209 
New Haven 1,085 
Bridgeport 587 
Waterbury 423 
Stamford 346 
New Britain 235 
Norwalk 219 
Danbury 210 
Meriden 139 
New London 124 


American Chain Buys Manley Company 


The American Chain Company of Bridge- 
port has purchased the Manley Manufacturing 
Company of York, Pennsylvania. 

The Manley Company manufacturers garage 
equipment and the same line will be continued 
when the company is operated as a division of 
the American Chain Company. 


American Brass to Operate New Anaconda Purchase 


The Detroit Copper and Brass Rolling Mills 
of Detroit, Michigan, have been purchased by 
the Anaconda Company and will be operated by 
the American Brass Company of Waterbury. 

The Detroit company is one of the largest 
rolling mills in this country, occupying 20 acres 
and consuming over 100,000,000 pounds of 
copper annually. 
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“Wasp” Engines on Pacific Coast Service 


The Boeing Company, transporting air-mail 
between Chicago and the Pacific Coast, has 
equipped 25 planés for this service with 400 
H. P. aircooled ‘‘ Wasp ” engines made by the 
ar and Whitney Aircraft Company of Hart- 
ord. 

A regular flying schedule of 20 hours from 
Chicago to San Francisco was opened July 1. 
The planes, which are of the biplane type are 
capable of traveling 135 miles an hour carrying 
a pay load of 1500 pounds. Each plane is 
equipped to carry 2 passengers in an enclosed 
cabin. 

The manufacture of the “Wasp” and its 
big brother, the “ Hornet” was described in 
the July number of Connecticut Industry. 


Remington to Add to Plant 


The Remington Typewriter Company has 
announced through Charles W. Berry, factory 
manager, that an addition to its present plant 
will shortly be erected. The present building 
was built in 1899 for the manufacture of carbon 
paper and typewriter ribbons. 

The addition will be 60 x 69 feet, four stories 
high and of brick and reinforced concrete. <A 
large electric sign will extend across the front. 


Belding Goes to Hockanum Mills 


Frederick N. Belding, whose resignation 
from the Belding-Heminway Company was 
announced in the last issue of Connecticut In- 
dustry, has been elected vice-president, con- 
troller and director of the Hockanum Mills 
Company of Rockville. 


New Concern in Eastern Brass and Ingot Plant 


The Waterbury plant formerly occupied by 
the Eastern Brass and Ingot Company, a war 
concern and since defunct, will be occupied by 
the Merrick Foundry Company, manufacturers 
of brass, bronze and aluminum castings. 

The Merrick Company is a subsidiary of the 


Waterbury Company, formerly the Electrical- 


Appliance Manufacturing Company. 


Maxim Silencer Acquires Molded Products 


All assets of the Molded Products Company 
of Hartford have been sold to the Maxim 
Silencer Company of that city, and a final cer- 
tificate of dissolution for the former concern 
has been filed with the Secretary of State. 


Ss 
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Human Engineering and Industry 


By E. Kent Husparp 


An Address Prepared for the Third Annual! Industrial Conference, Held at Camp Hazen, 
Connecticut, June 25-26, 1927. 


Y experience has been chiefly in industry 

and transportation and during those long 

hours of convalescence from pneumonia, which 
I was so unfortunate as to be undergoing, when 
the Conference was in session last year, I had 
an opportunity to recall to mind some of the 
difficulties which beset industry and I came to 
the conclusion that many of these difficulties 
were due to lack of friendship as between men 
and to a lack of understanding and appreciation 
of the moral forces which ought to guide. 
When a man has successfully gone through a 
long illness he has, during his recuperation, an 
opportunity to reflect upon his shortcomings 
and what he deems to be the shortcomings of 


* society in general. 


I have seen the development of industry in its 
various phases. I have seen the perfection of 
machinery, of manufacturing processes, of sys- 
tems of finance, and probably most important 
of all, I have seen the development of recogni- 
tion of the importance of the human problem in 
industry. I have come to believe, therefore, 
that Human Engineering is quite as important 
in the management of an industrial enterprise 
as is civil, mechanical or electrical engineering. 
Industrial managements have, within proper 
limits, seen the wisdom of the establishment of 
personnel departments with service depart- 
ments as correlators. I purposely avoid 
making use of the words ‘‘ Welfare Depart- 
ments’ or ‘‘ Welfare Bureaus ”’ because I be- 
lieve that in many cases this work has been 
overdone or unwisely done, but, on the whole, 
personnel departments have come to stay as a 
definite division of the industrial plant and the 
successful ones among them have avoided 
functionalizing along personal or individual 
lines. The successful ones have begun the 
study of men as men, based on faith and under- 
standing and they consider the human qualities 
of every human being in industry. 

Human Engineering is a scientific study. 
Man is studied as a biological unit so that the 
reasons for actions may be determined. We 
should not deceive ourselves that such a biologi- 
cal study is done solely for the purpose of 
bringing about cooperation but, on the other 
hand, it should be done to aid industrial mana- 
gers in the understanding of the motivating 


forces for good within each man, and should 
result in engendering the simple faith in man 
which is the fundamental basis of all friend- 
ship. Industrial friendship is of a particular 
kind. It is not of the type which has as its 
sole basis the right to call each other by Chris- 
tian names; it is not the back-patting type of 
friendship; it is not the type of familiarity 
which breeds contempt. On the contrary, it 
is the type of friendship which engenders 
respect and which creates leadership. 

To start right in the matter of forming 
friendships we must look for the good in all 
men — that good which is evidenced in their 
actions toward their fellow men, in their 
interest in their families and in the jobs which 
they are doing. It is a question of research 
and it is a question of ability of the manage- 
ment to recognize the power of friendship in 
others. It is the engendering of sincerity, 
honesty, thoughtfulness of others, cooperative- 
ness, kindness, self-respect, energy, unselfishness 
and sobriety of judgment. Without this 
friendship no organization, whether it be social, 
industrial, commercial or financial, can hope to 
exist successfully for long. 

But quite as important to the industrial 
manager as the development of friendship in 
the organization which he leads and directs, is 
the question of the development of the moral 
or spiritual force which, to a certain degree, lies 
latent in all men. I have come to the conclu- 
sion, which may or may not be sound, that after 
all spiritual forces must be applied to industry 
if we are to live the lives we should live, if our 
industrial structure is to be built firmly upon a 
rock and if our selfishness is to be overcome. 
I have come to the conclusion that many of the 
existing faults ‘in industrial management lie 
almost entirely in the minds of men and when 
I say men I mean employer as well as employe. 
I believe, with Dean Brown of Yale, that all 
forms of economic organization, all machinery 
and materials of modérn civilization, are depen- 
dent for the good which they do upon the 
moral purpose which wields them. We of in- 
dustry — employer and employe alone — can 
inject that moral purpose —that spiritual 
force. 

I have in mind an illustration which was used 
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by Dean Brown in an admirable address which 
he made to a group of manufacturers some 
years ago. “ Visualize the knife, if you will. 
The knife is made of the finest steel and is 
beautifully tempered. In itself it has no power 
— it is inert dead. It may be put to good 
use or bad. It all depends upon the moral 
force which guides it. In the hands of a 
skilled surgeon it may give life. In the hands 
of a criminal it may take life.” So it is with 
the tools which we are using. If I conduct my 
own life with a proper regard for the rights 
of other men and if I so administer the parti- 
cular task which has been assigned to me in this 
life, I will have succeeded. If I allow my mind 
to be warped by the underground titterings of 
the mentally poisoned or if I allow my organi- 
zation or the machinery with which I am work- 
ing to fall into the hands of those who would 
use them for improper purposes, I may well be 
considered a failure no matter how outwardly 
magnificent are my accomplishments. 


I do not want to appear to be a moralist. | 
do not want to appear to preach, for, as most 
of you know, I am neither capable of preaching 
nor am I so inclined. I am as much interested 
in the accumulation and the conservation of the 
goods of this world as is anyone but I believe 
that most of us, not excepting myself, are in- 
clined to look too favorably upon monetary 
profit as the gauge of success. After all, our 
success is and of a right ought to be judged 
finally by the contribution which we make to 
human welfare. In the last analysis all of us, 
no matter how we are engaged, are members of 
of a profession. We each have a code of 
ethics and that code, regardless of the pro- 
fession, does not permit us to live our lives 
solely for profit to ourselves. 


The oath of Hippocrates is not only applica- 
ble to the medical profession but when para- 
phrased is applicable to all professions, occupa- 
tions and vocations. Would that we could 
develop a proper oath for the guidance of the 
profession of the industrialist. After all, 
manufacturing is a profession —a profession 
with as strict a code of ethics as any of the 
older professions. There are those, of course, 
who refuse to take this view. I firmly believe 
that that is the fundamental trouble with this 
old world of ours. We have an abundance of 
brains, no end of money, and all sorts of in- 
fluence, yet we are not progressing as rapidly 
and as surely as we should. It is not the lack 
of brains that is causing the nations of the 
world to stand at their borders suspicious and 
ready to fight at the drop of the hat. It is not 
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ignorance, for the diplomats of the world can- 
not be called ignorant. It isn’t poverty. It 
isn’t lack of ambition. It is the lack of charac- 
ter. It is hatreds distrust and suspicion — 
these self-same factors which prevented the 
full enjoyment of the benefits which Locarno 
gave every evidence of making permanent. 
We are suspicious. For this reason, we are 
constantly harrassed by strikes — strikes which 
take employment from tens of thousands of 
men, which dissipate millions of dollars of 
weath, which make the problem of ordinary 
health and safety most perplexing. But why, 
you ask, are these menaces to prosperity and 
progress allowed to flourish? Why can a mere 
handful of men, under ill-advised leaders hold 
the public by its throat as far as fuel supply is 
concerned? ‘The answer is because we haven't 
any character. We haven't any sense of social 
justice. We do not care whether the other 
fellow freezes or not, just so’ we win our point. 
We are looking out for Number One. We do 
not know the meaning nor the method of appli- 
cation of the Golden Rule. As a result we 
have failed utterly to grasp any viewpoint other 
than our own. For this reason I have stood 
and shall always stand for unselfishness in the 
matter of human relations, and I believe that 
this unselfishness will manifest itself only 
through the establishment of the fundamental 
principles of the individual right of all to work 
and the individual application of that greatest 
of principles — the Golden Rule. 

I maintain that to build for the future we, 
employer and employe, must nourish those 
finer instincts of mind and heart. We must 
keep before us always a vision of social justice 
— a sense of regard for the rights and interests 
of other men and of other classes, ability to 
think for ourselves rather than to be led 
blindly by those who are leaders for private 
gain, and, finally, we must develop a more com- 
plete understanding of the meaning of service 
to the community. We may well all question 
ourselves as to our contribution to humanity 
and civilization. Are we getting all out of life 
that we should? Are we giving our fellowmen 
all that we should give them? Are we fully- 
cognizant of the duty which we owe the church 
and to the state? If we can answer these ques- 
tions satisfactorily so that they coincide with 
the finer instincts which are within us, we are 
successful. If we cannot answer them satisfac- 
torily, we are failures. It matters not how 
much money we have made nor what position 
we hold in the eyes of our fellowmen. 
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Camp Hazen Industrial Conference Well Attended — 


HE third annual Connecticut Industrial 

Conference held at Camp Hazen, Chester, 
Connecticut, during the week-end of June 25, 
was attended by over two hundred industrial 
executives and foremen, a larger registration 
than at either of the two preceding conferences. 
The late Frederick J. Kingsbury was president 
of the State Industrial Council; M. C. Max- 
well, general superintendent of the Yale & 
Towne Manufacturing Company is vice-presi- 
dent; and H. H. Hoyt of the Whitney Manu- 
facturing Company, Hartford, is secretary and 
treasurer. 

‘“‘A square deal in industry” was the theme 
of the two day session this year. In what 
proved to be the “ key note” address, Robert 
B. Wolf, Consulting Engineer of New York, 
outlined the possibilities for better employe 
relations in calling on and utilizing that creative 
instinct and creative ability which is latent in 
every individual. As proof that enlightened 
and sympathetic leadership pays dividends, Mr. 
Wolf cited his experience in the operation of a 
New England paper mill where a poor quality 
product was fast destroying the company’s 
market. By the introduction of a collective 
bonus plan which depended upon the coopera- 


’ 










FREDERICK J. KINGSBURY 
1863-1927 
Chairman of the Board of Directors of the 
Bridgeport Brass Company 
Director of the Manufacturers Association 
of Connecticut for ten years 


tive effect of the whole force, and by bending 
effort toward enlightening the men on mana- 
gerial policies and production methods, he 
aroused ambitions that had never before been 
called into play and enlisted a degree of co- 
operation that before long put a staggering 
company firmly on its feet. 

The Camp Hazen conferences grew out of 
the success of similar conferences on a national 
basis which are held annually at Silver Bay, 
New York, and the Camp Hazen program is 
patterned upon that of Silver Bay. Indus- 
trialists in the state who had seen in the Silver . 
Bay conferences great opportunities for im- 
proving the spirit of employe relations were 
impressed with the possibility of inaugurating 
a similar plan on a state-wide basis in Connecti- 
cut and the Y. M. C. A. as a recognized agency 
for character building in young men, was the 
natural vehicle towards which they turned to 
give effect to this plan. During the course of 
the Sunday program at Camp Hazen, Mr. Carl 
F. Dietz, president of the Bridgeport Brass 
Company, addressed the delegates on the re- 
sults which the Silver Bay meetings have 
accomplished, urging attendance at thig year’s 
conference to be held September 1-4. 
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Eastern Connecticut Textile Exhibit 


HAT eastern Connecticut textile manu- 

facturers are making, was graphically 
illustrated at an exhibit held in Danielson June 
16, 17 and 18. The Eastern Connecticut 
Mills Association, a wide-a-wake group repre- 
senting the agents, superintendents, overseers, 
production men, welfare supervisors and men 
of similar responsible positions in the mills of 
that section, was responsible for the exhibit and 
great credit is due its enterprising members, 
particularly its secretary, Prentice W. Chase, 


of the Ashland Cotton Company, Danielson. 

To have seen the exhibit would have been a 
liberal education for every manufacturer and, 
in fact, for every citizen of Connecticut and it 
is unfortunate that they could not all have 
attended. Those who did attend — and many 
thousands were there—came away with a 
feeling of pride at the quality and beauty of 
the Connecticut made products. 

The exhibit was opened by Governor Trum- 
bull and invited guests from all parts of the 
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country were present on that first evening. 

The skill used in arranging the displays more 
than compensated for the limited space avail- 
able. The hall was beautifully decorated and 
one feature which attracted attention was the 
bunting in patriotic colors decorating the bal- 
cony. This was the remainder of an order of 
70,000 yards made by the Jewett City Textile 
Novelty Company for the city of St. Louis and 
used in decorating the city in honor of Lind- 
bergh’s return. 

Over thirty textile factories and allied con- 


cerns were represented by exhibits, and with 
the exception of two or three from outside the 
state, practically all were members of the 
Manufacturers Association of Connecticut. 

Even those who are most loyal to Connecti- 
cut and ready to boost and help it in every way 
possible felt an added thrill at the demonstra- 
tion of efficient and prosperous management 
and more particularly at the recognition that 
these firms hold positions in their industry that 
are second to none. They are leaders, not 
followers; creators, not copyists. 


es er FARNSWORTH MILLS !e 
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Wool, cotton, rayon, rhea, silks, velvets, all 
were there in the multitude of forms demanded 
by modern fashion. The illustrations which 
appear on these pages and to which the Asso- 
ciation makes grateful acknowledgment to 
Fibre and Fabric, do not, unfortunately, show 
all the displays nor is it possible in the limited 
space to describe each exhibit in detail. Several 
of those not shown in the accompanying photo- 
graphs had especially good exhibits, such for 
example, as the American Woolen Company, 
the Central Worsted Company and the Assa- 
waga Company showing men’s suitings and 
coatings and the National Rhea Company 
showing dress goods, toweling and -velours 
made from rhea fibre. This latter is an inter- 
esting study in itself. 


The Aspinook Company showed a new pro- 
duct called “‘ Permatex”’ which caused con- 
siderable comment. It is a water-proof 
material in several finishes and many colors 
including gold and silver and is used for 
cushions for porch furniture, card table tops, 
waterproofs and novelties. 

Glazed chintzes in exquisite new designs were 
shown by the Wauregan Company; soisettes by 
the Ponemah Mills; curtains by Powdrell and 
Alexander; shirtings and the latest pyjama 
styles in madras by the Quinebaug Company; 
figured and plain rayon, cellanese silks and 
Jacquard over-drapes by Aldrich Brothers; 
and shirtings, all silk taffetas, crepe-back satin 
and georgettes, flannels, ginghams, rayons etc., 
by the Lorraine Manufacturing Company. 
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The Ashland Cotton Company displayed a 
fine line of rayons in numerous textures and 
finishes; the Lawton Mills, with one of the 
most artistically arranged displays showed or- 
gandie, lingette, voile, georgette, rayon, a num- 
ber of these being finished by the U. S. Finish- 
ing Company. 


Srnec si didi 1 ae 
~~ it | 


The J. B. Martin Company showed plain and 
brocaded velvets, and metallic brocades; the 
Hygienic Fibre Company, sanitary goods; the 
Farnsworth Mills, blankets; E. H. Jacobs, 
picker sticks and mill supplies, and the Root 
Company, counters. 

Numerous other displays included machinery 
and general mill equipment. 

Much interest and enthusiasm was aroused 
by the style show at which textiles made by the 
various mills were displayed by living models. 
The affair was under the direction of F. L. 
Babcock editor of Fibre and Fabric and the 
models were selected by each mill from among 
their own employes. 

Connecticut . Industry submits this _ brief 
account of the doings of a group of its 
manufacturers in the state’s great textile sec- 
tion, believing that what these mills have done 
and the picture of prosperity which they paint, 
may go far towards dispelling some of the 
illusions that exist in the popular mind in 
regard to the stability of New England’s tex- 
tiles. Times change, old faces go and new ones 
take their place. But old ideals are sturdy and 
dependable partners when matched with a 
knowledge of what real work means and with 
advanced methods of manufacture and mer- 
chandising, including up-to-date machinery. 
It’s a combination that can’t be beaten. 
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M. A. C’s Views on Current News 


We now know definitely that a man’s bump 
of humor is not located in his gall bladder. 
Will Rogers is as funny as ever even though 
he had his removed. 

i. 


Headline — ‘‘Army Flyers Bridge Pacific to 
Hawaii.” How did they beat Walter Lashar 
to that contract? . 

* * 

Republican National Committee says, ‘‘ Con- 
gress needs to be sold to the people.” Boy! 
what a gold brick! 


2K * * 


Levine plans to fly back to the United 
States. Wonder whose mascot he will be this 
time. 

* ok x 

Live Stock Market 
lower, veal hits new high.” 
calves higher every day. 


headline — “* Hogs 
Must be so, we see 


eee te 
Coals to Newcastle — American is now sup- 
plying one-half of Ireland’s spuds. 
.. 4.9 
That bird Byrd can fly like a bird. 
. soe 


Senator Heflin favors night sessions of Con- 
gress. No, Ambrose, it is not because they 
want to work in the dark. 

* * * 

Now Oscar, don’t ask me‘why we called your 
baby brother “ Quits ”’. 

k ok *k 

Carl Mitchell of the New Haven advocates 
bumpy approaches to grade crossings. Good 
Sts, Carl, but why bump ‘em before you hit 
em! - 


“Good Papers” 


MAKE THIS ATTRACTIVE 
PUBLICATION POSSIBLE 


We sell “ Good Papers” 


The Rourke-Eno Paper Co., Inc. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
Eighty Years of Paper Service 
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Transportation 


IRON AND STEEL RATES 


Representatives of the Association testified 
before the I. C. C. at the hearing held at 
Boston on June 27 in re Investigation and Sus- 
pension Docket 2906. The hearing was 
attended by twelve representatives of carriers, 
including their attorneys and by about twenty- 
five representatives of industrial concerns. 
William H. Day, acting as counsel for this 
Association and others, presented fifteen wit- 
nesses while the cross examination of these 
witnesses was conducted by Attorney Cole of 
the Boston and Maine Railroad. 

The witnesses of the Association attempted 
to impress upon the Commission the fact that 
conditions of competition arising from activities 
of central western competitors make any in- 
crease in rates on iron and steel manufactured 
goods inadvisable. 

Copies of testimony presented by ‘representa- 
tives of this Association will be sent upon 
request. 


PERIODICAL PAYMENT OF FREIGHT 
CHARGES 


The I. C. C. has been petitioned by the 
Association to re-open ex-parte 73, rules and 
regulations governing the payment of freight 
charges, so as to permit settlement to be made 
weekly or semi-monthly. The National Indus- 
trial Traffic League has taken the lead in this 
-matter. 

If there are members who have been incon- 
venienced because of demand for payment of 
freight charges before relinquishment of goods, 
they should forward complaints to the Asso- 
ciation. 


COTTON RATES TO ARKANSAS 


The Association’s Transport Bureau, during 
the course of a general investigation, brought 
out the fact that certain rates on textile goods 
to Arkansas could be enjoyed by members of 
the Association. 


OFF-LINE TRANSFER SERVICE 


Service to off-line transfer points has shown 
constant improvement since the matter was 
investigated by the Traffic Committee of the 
Association two years ago. 

The last check made by the Service Com- 
mittee discloses the following percentages of 
eficiency for the various transfer points: 


Waverly 84% 
Manchester 99% 
West Albany 84% 


Springfield 100% 
Port Morris 97% 
Port Jervis 99% 


These percentages involve the handling of a 
total of 1774 cars, with a total of 1602 cars on 
time — an average of 90%. 

Through this investigation and through the 
painstaking efforts which the Service Com- 
mittee of the Traffic Committee and the operat- 
ing officials of the N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. 
Company have taken to better the freight ser- 
vice to western and central western points, very 
little help has been given by the members of the 
Association at large. If those members who 
are having difficulty with delayed freight ship- 
ments will communicate with the Association, 


the information can be used to distinct advan- 
tage. 


NEW JERSEY MOTOR TRUCK TAX 


The General Assembly of the State of New 
Jersey during the 1927 session passed an act 
which imposed an excise tax of 114¢ per mile 
on all motor trucks operating within and 
through or out of the State of New Jersey. 
Failure to pay this tax will cause suspension of 
the registration of any motor vehicle, subject 
to the provisions of the act. 

Your Association is investigating and has 
joined with other individuals and organizations 
in bringing about a test case. Complete text of 
the law may be secured from the Association 
headquarters. 


NEW HAVEN DENIED INCREASE IN 
DIVISION 

The I. C. C. has refused to increase the pro- 
portionate amount of joint rates going to N. Y.., 
N. H. & HR. R. on traffic handled in conjune- 
tion with other lines. The Commission de- 
clared that the trend in New England earnings 
since 1922 has been more favorable than in the 
remainder of Eastern’ groups. The road, 
however, was given a slight increase in its 
divisions of joint bituminous coal rates, except 
on coal handled in conjunction with the New 
York Central. Changes are to be effective’ 
September 1. 





PENROSE R. HOOPES 


Consulting Mechanical Engineer 


SPECIAL AUTOMATIC MACHINERY 
for 
HIGH PRODUCTION INDUSTRIES 


Design Consultation 
252 Asylum St. 


Reports 


Hartford, Conn. 
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A Coal Mine 


Gace the establishment of the Factory 
System, Connecticut manufacturers have 
been handicapped and inconvenienced 
through the lack of an adequate and con- 
tinuous fuel supply. They have been at the 
mercy of the vigorous winters when trans- 
portation is tied up, at the mercy of those 
who have interrupted the production of coal 
and at the mercy of everyone who has to do 
with the mining, transportation and delivery 
of coal. Connecticut on the whole is rather 
self-contained, even though most of its raw 
materials must be imported. Supplies of 
raw materials in the desired qualities other 
than coal can be secured through the pay- 
ment of price. With coal the situation is 
entirely different. The manufacturer can 
never be certain that his supply will be unin- 
terrupted. He cannot always be certain 
that the desired quality can be secured. 
There are so many factors that enter into 
mining, transportation and final delivery that 
the Connecticut manufacturer lives in con- 
stant apprehension. At times even though 
he feels certain of continuity of supply, the 
operation of these various factors causes the 
price to mount far beyond its fair level. As 
a result manufacturing production costs are 
increased and the Connecticut manufacturer 
finds it difficult to compete with manufac- 
turers in other sections of the country more 
advantageously located as far as proximity 
to mines is concerned. 

Various means have been utilized in the 
past to increase supplies on hand and so to 
iron out the irregularities that Connecticut 
manufacturers could be assured of an ade- 
quate and continuous supply of fuel at a 
reasonable cost. 

The 1927 session of the Connecticut 
General Assembly, realizing the importance 
of assuring such supply, passed an act appro- 
priating $25,000 for the study of the freight 
rates on coal into Connecticut. The Manu- 
facturers’ Association of Connecticut has 
established a fund of $70,000 for a complete 
study of the coal rate situation with a view 
to bringing about fair reductions in transpor- 
tation cost. However, the reduction of 
rates on coal to Connecticut points would not 
solve the problem entirely. Due to our 
vigorous winters, our lack of foresight in 
laying in stocks and for various other reasons 
Connecticut manufacturers can not rest 


In Connecticut 


wholly at ease unless large supplies of coal 
are close at hand, that is, within the borders 
of the state. Therefore a coal mine in Con- 
necticut is needed —a coal mine for large 
consumers who desire to profit by contracting 
for coal well in advance of needs as well as 
for the small user whose storage capacity is 
such that he must be supplied from a large 
source frequently. 

Practically all manufacturers and not a 
few dealers in coal have seen the need for the 
storing of large tonnages of coal within Con- 
necticut, but until now a coal mine in Con- 
necticut has been more or less of a dream. 

The situation now has undergone a change. 
The T. A. D. Jones & Company, Inc., of 
New Haven has purchased the large water- 
front property formerly owned by the Win- 
chester Repeating Arms Company of New 
Haven, which includes the largest dock in 
New Haven harbor, capable .of handling the 
largest barges out of Hampton Roads. The 
storage facilities are such that two hundred 
thousand tons of coal can be stored. Ship- 
ping and loading facilities are such that 
demands of from one to sixty cars a day can 
be met immediately. These, receiving, stor- 
ing and shipping facilities have placed a coal 
mine of considerable size practically at the 
door of all Connecticut manufacturers. The 
mine connections of the company are excel- 
lent. They supply genuine New River Navy 
standard grade coal. The company is not an 
old concern but among its personnel are men 
who know coal, men whose word can be 
relied upon. In its unique position in regard 
to mine connections and ownership of storage 
facilities both in Bridgeport and New 
Haven, it is equipped as no other coal com- 
pany has ever been equipped in the state to 
meet the desires and needs of Connecticut 
consumers of coal. The business is built 
upon service and it is the desire of this com- 
pany to create a permanent and lasting busi- 
ness not only in its own interest but in the 
interests of the manufacturers of Connecticut 
who in many cases stand or fall through their 
ability to secure adequate supplies of high 
grade coal uninterrupted by strikes, lock- 
outs, transportation delays or unreasonable 
rises in prices. The T. A. D. Jones & Com- 
pany, Inc., invites the manufacturers of this 
state to avail themselves of these service and 
price opportunities. — 7. 4. D. Jones 

















Sales Exchange 


In this department members may list without charge any new or used 
equipment or supplies. All copy must be in the hands of the editor by 
the fifteenth day of the month preceding publication. 


FOR SALE 

One gas carbonizing furnace ; 
Double cylinders 8” x 47” inside measurements, re- 
volving type. 

One coloring furnace 

One *2 pressure blower 
All made by the American Gas Furnace Company 

Address S. E. 172. 


One Addressograph machine 
Model F. 1, in first class condition. 


One steel Addressograph cabinet 
Olive green finish, height 30”, width 17”, depth 23”. 
One commercial duplicator 
Made by the Duplicator Manufacturing Company, 
16 x 18 bed. 
One Egry Register machine, Model No. 505. 
Address S. E. 166. 


Cafeteria equipment 
Complete cafeteria and kitchen equipment to take 
care of 250 persons at one sitting. Equipment will 
provide 500 meals. 
Address S. E. 167. 


More information on request. 


Employment Service 


Celluloid 
400 sheets pink and blue celluloid 20” by 50” by 
.020. This is an overstock of new material, never 
having been out of the cases. 
Address S. E. 169. 
Steel 
35,000 Ibs. cold rolled steel in coils 3” x .025”. 
Address S. E. 170. 
Stock bins 
300 wooden stock bins, 4’ square with sliding doors. 
Could use carload of shooks which might be made 
part of trade. 
Address S. E. 171. 


FACTORY SPACE 


19. FOR SALE. In Middletown, frame factory 
buildings, 2%4 stories 13,000 sq. ft. Wired for light 
and power and equipped with boiler for heating and 
process steam. Heavy floors suitable for drop press 
work. Delivery platform. Land 200’ deep by 100’ 
wide. Blueprint may be seen upon request of this 
office. ; 

18. FOR RENT. In Meriden, about 50,000 sq. ft. 
in any one of several buildings, all of heavy mill 
construction. Owner is now using part of plant but 
would rearrange to suit tenant. Diagram of layout 
will be sent upon request. 





This department is open to members free of charge. All copy must be in 
the hands of the editor by the fifteenth day of the month preceding pub- 


lication. 


ENGINEER — Age 30, married. Graduate Wor- 
cester School of Technology and 1 year at University. 
Two years’ experience in underground cable work. 
Desires outside engineering work or engineering 
salesman. Address P. W. 273. 


GENERAL MANAGER —Cornell graduate, for- 
mer resident of Connecticut, seventeen years’ experi- 
ence in industrial field, mostly in Middlewest, wishes 
to re-establish himself in New England in position of 
general manager, assistant, or assistant to the presi- 
dent. Address P. W. 274. 


WORKS MANAGER—Age 45. University gradu- 
ate with degree of mechanical engineer. Since 1904 
has held position of master mechanic, chief engineer, 
and for the last ten years connected with progressive 
brass concern in various capacities. These include 
assistant superintendent of plant, superintendent, 
plant engineer and supervisor of maintenance, in 
which latter position he has had experience in han- 
dling men and organization work. Address P. W. 
267. 


EXECUTIVE —37 years old, married. Sixteen 
years’ experience in accounting, auditing, systematiz- 
ing, and office administration. Would like position of 
treasurer, comptroller, credit manager, chief cost or 





general accountant or department head. 
P. W. 269. 


PRODUCTION MANAGER —35 years old, mar- 
ried. College graduate and one year at Tuck School 
of Business Administration. Five years’ experience, 
three in charge of costs and two as assistant pro- 
duction manager. Address P. W. 270. 


ASSOCIATION SECRETARY—34 years old, mar- 
ried. University education. Experience includes 
teacher at boys’ school, educational director for Y. 
M. C. A., manufacturing research and cost analysis 
for trade association. Present position includes de- 
veloping policies and plans, working out extension 
campaigns, making addresses besides compiling and 
analyzing statistics. Address P. W. 271. 


GENERAL MANAGER — American, married, age 
39. University graduate with degree of mechanical 
engineering. Served apprenticeship in machine shop. 
Connected with Westinghouse organization doing 
economic research work, which gave valuable diver- 
sified experience on all kinds of motors, engines, etc. 
Also versed in details of industrial management such 
as planning, routing, purchasing, time and motion 
study, budgets, sales promotion and market analysis. 
Address P. W. 272. 


Address 











Good Printing Plates 
are essential to every piece 
of printed literature. 


Dowd Wyllie SOlron 


LNCORPORATED 


Advertising Art and Engraving 


Plimpton Bldg. Ann & Pearl St. 


Hartford, Conn. 








Printers to the 

Manufacturers 

of Connecticut 
since 1836. 


The Case, Lockwood & Brainard Co. 








Export Shippers 


DOES your forwarder keep 
you advised of the various 
changes in consular require- 
ments? We do, and further- 
more we GUARANTEE the 
correctness of the documents 
we execute. 


Does this GUARANTEE not 


mean something to you? 


JOHN H. FAUNCE, Inc. 


Freight Contractors and Forwarders 
Custom House Brokers 
Public Ledger Bldg. 8-10 Bridge St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. New York City. 
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itor 


FOR ALL TYPES OF SERVICE 
BACKED BY A REPUTATION BUILT 
ON THIRTY YEARS OF GOOD WORK 


‘ 


MUember of 


The Manufacturers Association of Connecticut, Inc, 
The Elevator, Manufacturers Association of U. S.A. 
The National Metal Trades Association 
Connecticut Chamber of Commerce 


THE EASTERN MACHINERY CO. 


Factory AND MaIN OFFICE 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


HARTFORD BRIDGEPORT 











Dollar Line 


Passenger and Express 
Freight Steamers 
Sailings every 14 days 
from Boston and New York 


INTERCOASTAL 


Los Angeles—San Francisco—Honolulu 


TRANS-PACIFIC 
Honolulu, Kobe, Shanghai, Hongkong, Manila, 
Singapore, Penang, Colombo 


ORIENT-EUROPEAN 


Alexandria, Naples, Genoa, Marseilles 


TRANS-ATLANTIC 


Alexandria, Naples, Genoa, Marseilles for 


Machinery 
Machine Parts 


Designing 


WE have the complete equipment to 


handle your small to medium -large 
machine work on a contract basis. 


SEND BLUEPRINTS 
FOR 
EsTIMATE 
WE also maintain a competent engi- 


neering department and are prepared to 











Boston & New York 


DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINE 
NEW YORK—25 Broadway Tel.,B. G. 3144 


NEW HAVEN—Box 367 
BALTIMORE Continental Bidg. NORFOLK — Southgate Forwarding Co, 
BOSTON—177 State St. PHILADELPHIA—Bourse Bidg. 
CHICAGO—112 West Adams St. SAN FRANCISCO—Robert Dollar Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES—626 So. Spring St. SEATTLE—L.C. Smith Bidg. 
VANCOUVER—402 Pender St., West 


undertake the development, design and 
manufacture of special machinery for 


any purpose. 


The Hartford 
Special Machinery Co. 
Hartford, Connecticut 


9 
| VICTOR 
a SPRINGFIELD 


BITUMINOUS ° PORTAGE 


“PNEUMO-GRAVITY,”’ 


Bituminous Coals. 


area 


Or 


(C" Main eV siieiaiiaie 


The ‘‘PNEUMO-GRAVITY”’ Process installed at several of our mines is a dry 
method for the mechanical removal of refuse and other impurities from the coal, thus 
assuring to the consumer, ciean, uniformiy prepared coal. 


PEALE, PEACOCK & KERR 


GrayYBarR BvuILDING 
(Granp CenTraL TERMINAL) Lexincron Ave., New Yor« 


Mines developed and mechani- 
cally equipped for annual output 
of FOUR MILLION tons. 


NorTH AMERICAN BUILDING, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 








